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EDITORIALS 


EMPHASIS ON BARGAINING—With the glaring proof that: 


collective bargaining is not the answer spread over the front 
pages of today’s newspapers, the increasing pressure of collective 
bargaining agencies in canning crops, takes on additional 
meaning. True enough, there is a vast difference between an 
independent farmer-grower and a union laborer. Nevertheless, 
once that same independent farmer becomes a member of a 
bargaining co-op, the bargaining objectives are the same, and 
the agency, like the union executive, particularly if its activities 
are confined to price bargaining, must continually justify its 
existance by asking for higher prices. 


The canning industry generally is familiar with local bar- 
gaining groups that have cropped up in important canning areas 
in the past decade or so. While these have caused some 
considerable concern in specific instances, developments during 
the past spring and summer involving the first major drive 
of the big labor unions to organize the farmer-grower, promise 
to account for many a grey hair in the collective canning and 
freezing industry head. The more recent news (see page 6, this 
issue) that the Farm Bureau plans to set up bargaining agencies, 
while not quite so frightening, gives promise that the industry 
will have to meet this problem head on in the very near future. 


But first the labor union type: The drive was begun by the 
National Farm Organization (NFO), now openly allied with 
Walter Reuther’s UAW, among the wheat and corn-hog farmers 
of the Midwest. The agreement sought gives NFO the authority 
to bargain for prices with processors of grain and livestock, 
produced by the farmer. Undoubtedly the organization of so 
important a group as this will take some little time, if indeed 
it is ever accomplished. At the same time, it would seem 
expedient that the fruit and vegetable processing industry 
recognize that “professionals” are in the neighborhood of our 
favorite friends, the farmer-grower. 


A correspondent, secretary for one of these local cooperative 
bargaining agencies, suggests to us that the industry might 
be better off cooperating with an agency such as his, rather 
than face the prospect of bargaining with representatives of 
the big labor unions, in this matter of prices for canning crops. 
And he chides the industry generally for its lack of cooperation 
to date. The very thought of a strike situation among farmer- 
growers, even faintly resembling the steel strike situation 
today, is frightening indeed. There seems little doubt how the 
industry would vote if faced with such a choice. Even so. the 
threat of the entry of big labor unions into the field, and the 
Farm Bureau proposal as well, poses certain problems for these 
local marketing agencies. More than ever it seems, they will be 
called on to justify their existance. The canning industry itself, 
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for instance, can point out that the farmer-grower has the 
advantage of knowing exactly how much he will get for his 
crop before he even puts his seed into the ground. This is in 
direct contrast to the gamble involved in growing for the open 
market. Canners can point to the amount of research sponsored 
by the industry to produce new disease-resistant, higher-yielding 
varieties, new cultural practices, new and labor-saving harvest- 
ing equipment, sales and merchandising expenditures. Is the 
bargaining agency willing to shoulder some of these responsi- 
bilities, or will it confine its activities solely to bargaining for 
price? If so, especially in view of the steel strike impasse, can 
the industry be expected to cooperate? If individual processors 
do cooperate, is the bargaining agency willing to bargain for 
a given amount of tons of a given quality, instead of acres of 
all qualities, except culls? For who can say that these built-in 
services and advantages are not a part of the price—though not 
so stated. 


These are just a few of the responsibilities this column 
believes would be gladly accepted by any agency truly interested 
in the continuing welfare of the farmer. To be sure, the process- 
ing industry is not entirely. without sin. There still remain 
individual canners who choose to almost completely disregard 
the proper canner-grower relationship. But these are a small 
minority today. 


Finally, let’s consider the Farm Bureau announcement. This, 
in our opinion, could be by far the most important development 
in canning crop contracting in recent years, for the Bureau is 
well established in most farming communities. It should be 
noted that the first area of activity will be in the field of 
processed fruits and vegetables. For some time now the Bureau 
has been supplying members with information on the supply, 
demand, and contract prices for canning crops. This latest 
step into the bargaining field may, or may not be a carefully 
calculated step to head off the labor unions. Too, it may be 
reasonably expected that an organization of the stature of the 
Bureau may accept the responsibilities of a bargaining agency 
outlined above. 


Incidentally, an interesting discussion of these matters is 
bound to come up at the Tuesday morning (Nov. 10) session of 
the Wisconsin Canners Association Convention. Billed as a 
panel to discuss marketing orders, the panel will consist of 
outstanding authorities on the subject—Floyd Hedlund, deputy 
director of Fruit and Vegetable Division, USDA; Carlos Camp- 
bell, executive secretary, NCA; W. R. Freeman, secretary 
manager of Great Lakes Cherry Producers Marketing Coopera- 
tive; and William KasaKaitas, secretary, Wisconsin Farm 
Bureau Federation, 


THE BUSINESS JOURNAL OF THE 
CANNING AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 


MEETINGS 


CANNERS CONVENTION 
SCHEDULE 


A schedule of the various meetings 
planned for the 1960 Canners Convention 
in Miami Beach January 18-20 has been 
formulated by the staff of National Can- 
ners Association with approval of the 
Convention Program Committee. 


In the following schedule all of the 
program sessions are firm dates but com- 
mittee meetings are still subject to con- 
firmation by committee chairmen. 

The Convention will be formally opened 
with the NCA Annual Meeting at 10 
o’clock Monday morning, January 18, and 
will continue through Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 20. On Tuesday and Wednesday, 
January 19 and 20, there will be open 
sessions devoted to scientific research, 
raw products, marketing, and fish. 

The Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association Exhibit will be open from 
Sunday noon through Wednesday, Jan- 
uary 17 to 20. Exhibit hours will be from 
noon to 4 P. M. on Sunday, and from 
10 A. M. to 4 P. M. on the other days. 

The following is the schedule of meet- 
ings to be held during the convention 
period: 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 16 


8:30 A. M.—Scientific Research 
Committee 


8:30 A. M.—Consumer Service 
Committee 


12:30 P. M.—Administrative Council 
Lunch 


4:00 P.M.—Food Editors Reception 
4:45 P. M.—Forty-Niners Award 
7:00 P. M.—State Secretaries Dinner 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 17 
8:00 A. M.—Legislative Committee 
8:00 A. M.—Claims Committee 


8:00 A. M.—Consumer and Trade 
Relations Committee 


12:30 P. M.—Board of Directors and 
Food Editors Lunch 


2:00 P. M.—Board of Directors 
Executive Meeting 


2:00 P. M.—Food Editors Conference 
7:00 P. M.—Old Guard Society Dinner 


MONDAY, JANUARY 18 


8:00 A. M.—Fishery Products 
Committee 


9:00 A. M.—Nominating Committee 


10:00 A. M.—Opening General Session, 
NCA Annual Meeting, with elec- 
tion of officers and voting of 
resolutions 


12:30 P. M.—Procurement Committee 
12:30 P. M.—Raw Products Committee 
12:30 P. M.—Labeling Committee 
12:30 P. M.—Statistics Committee 


7:00 P.M.—CMSA Dinner Dance 


7:00 P.M.—Laboratory Research 
Smoker 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 19 

8:30 A.M.—Fishery Technical Session 

8:30 A. M.—Scientific Research 
Technical Session 

8:30 A. M.—Raw Products Technical 
Session 


8:30 A. M.—Marketing Session 


2:00 P. M.—Statistical Quality 
Control Workshop 


7:00 P. M.—Young Guard Banquet 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 20 

8:30 A. M.—Research Session 
8:30 A. M.—Raw Products Session 
8:30 A. M.—Marketing Session 


FORTY-NINER BOARD MEETING 


Forty-Niner President Frank S. Lang- 
senkamp announces that the Fall Board 
of Directors meeting will be held as 
usual during the Wisconsin Canners Con- 
vention in Milwaukee, Sunday, Novem- 
ber 8, 1959, at the Schroeder Hotel. 

Final plans will be completed for the 
many activities of the 49’ers during the 
Canners Convention, January 17-20, 1960, 
the 7th 49’ers Service Award Ceremony, 
and the 11th Annual 49’er meeting; new 
officers and directors will be elected at 
the 1960 Annual Meeting in Bal Harbour, 
Florida. The 49’er Committees function 
at the Old Guard Party, Young Guard 
Party, CMSA Dinner Dance, and in con- 
junction with the various Convention 
activities of the Canning Machinery and 
Supplies Association. 49’ers will attend 
the various State Conventions where they 
publicize the National Convention and 
Canners Show. They will also act as es- 
corts for the many visiting dignitaries. 

President Langsenkamp is in charge 
of the Canners Convention activities and 
Vice President Ed Judge serves the State 
and Regional Canners Conventions. 


SNAP BEAN CONFERENCE 


The Second National Conference on 
Snap Bean Improvement will be held at 
the Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, Novem- 
ber 12, and will have a program intended 
to be of interest to experiment station 
workers, seed company breeders, and re- 
searchers in the snap bean processing 
industry. 


Topics presently planned for the pro- 
gram include seed and pod quality prob- 
lems in white-seeded snap beans, breed- 
ing disease-resistant beans, performance 
of presently grown bush snap bean varie- 
ties under varied environmental condi- 
tions, and progress, problems and _ pro- 
cedures in the development of white- 
seeded bush beans with particular em- 
phasis on Blue Lake pod characters. 

The Conference has been arranged by 
the Bean Improvement Cooperative, a 
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voluntary and informal organization to 
effect the exchange of information and 
materials. 


National Convention Speaker—Roger 
M. Blough, chairman of the Board of 
U.S. Steel Corporation, will be the key 
speaker at the opening general session 
of the National Canners Association’s 
58rd Annual Convention in Miami Beach 
on January 18. Mr. Blough’s appearance 
on the program is especially appropriate 
because of the joint observance by the 
canning and can manufacturing indus- 
tries of the Sesquicentennial of the birth 
of canning and the first patent on the tin 
can. Mr. Blough has been chairman of 
the Board of Directors and chief excutive 
officer of U.S. Steel since 1955 when he 
succeeded Mr. Fairless. 


The Fall Meeting of the Old Guard 
Society Steering Committee will be held 
at the Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, Monday, November 9th, 1959, dur- 
ing the Wisconsin Canners Convention. 
Final plans for the Annual O.G., Party 
and meeting will be completed at this 
time as well as a review of the Member- 
ship Drive and other Old Guard activities. 


OPEN HOUSE AT CORNELL 


Cornell’s New York State Experiment 
Station at Geneva is planning an Open 
House November 19 to 22, inclusive, to 
acquaint the public with current research 
on food production and food processing. 


With the theme “Scientific Research in 
Action”, The Station investigators will 
show how they conduct their researches 
and how scientific research in agriculture 
benefits the producer, the food processor, 
and particularly the consumer. 


The exhibits and demonstrations, which 
will also include greenhouse experiments, 
will be open from 9:30 A. M. until 5:00 
P. M. each day, except Sunday when the 
hours will be from 2:00 to 6:00 P. M. 


High school science students at the 
junior and senior level who may have an 
interest in a scientific career, together 
with their teachers and advisors, will 
have an opportunity to see what is in- 
volved in scientific research and to learn 
about the training required. An admis- 
sions counselor from the New York State 
College of Agriculture will be present for 
consultation. Several short movies fo- 
cusing attention on career possibilities in 
agricultural research will also be shown. 


Emphasizing the importance of agri- 
cultural research to the consumer as well 
as to the producer and processor, Doctor 
A. J. Heinicke, Station Director, points 
out that, “In the face of a rapidly ex- 
panding population and a decreasing 
number of farmers, it is imperative that 
we look to the future with its increasing 
complexity of problems that must be 
solved to insure economical production 
and processing of an abundant supply of 
highly nutritious foods.” 
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IN THE NEWS 


Farm Bureau To Establish 
Bargaining Agencies 


Establishment of a national farm 
commodity marketing and bargaining 
subsidiary of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has been approved by the 
Federation Board of Directors. 


Entry into this new activity is an out- 


growth of requests by members for ser- 
vice in this field, Charles B. Shuman, 
American Farm Bureau’ Federation 
president, said in making the announce- 
ment, 


“The purpose of the new subsidiary will 
be to provide a means for state and area 
marketing-bargaining associations to co- 
ordinate their efforts and to help them 
find the appropriate price for a com- 
modity, based on supply and demand 
conditions,” Mr. Shuman said. 

“It will not be the purpose of the new 
organization to establish a monopoly nor 
to set prices. This subsidiary will not 
bargain at the national level since the 
bargaining will be done by the member 
state and area associations.” 

Details regarding the establishment of 
the new subsidiary have not been worked 
out. 


It is expected that the first area of © 


activity will be in the field of processed 
fruits and vegetables. The program, how- 


ever, will be broad enough to include 
other commodities as needed. 

Establishment of the subsidiary was 
approved by the Board on the recom- 
mendation of a special committee. 

American Farm Bureau Federation 
officers and directors and the Board’s 
national fruit and vegetable advisory 
committee have been exploring this idea 
for several years, The special committee, 
consisting of Farm Bureau leaders and 
co-operative marketing specialists, was 
authorized by the Board to develop 
specific recommendations: 

The special committee report noted, in 
part, that the subsidiary could: 

1. Provide a means for state and area 
bargaining associations to coordinate 
their efforts. 

2. Conduct research; analyze contracts 
and contract terms; and furnish infor- 
mation on supply , demand, contract 
prices, ete. 


3. Confer with national associations, 
processors, and individual canners to get 
their cooperation in negotiating with 
bargaining associations. 

4, Assist State Farm Bureaus in or- 
ganizing and giving service to marketing 
and bargaining co-operatives. 


ROOSEVELT COMMITTEE 
SCHEDULES FURTHER HEARINGS 
ON FOOD DISTRIBUTION 
PRACTICES 


Although no announcement was made 
concerning the public hearings in San 
Francisco October 8 to 10, when testi- 
mony was received from 13 representa- 
tives of canned foods buying organiza- 
tions, House Small Business Committee 
No. 5, chairmaned by Representative 
James Roosevelt of California, has an- 
nounced dates for further hearings. Be- 
ginning November 9 and continuing on 
succeeding days of that week to and in- 
cluding November 13, the Subcommittee 
will hold public hearings in Courtroom 
No. 332 of the U. S. District Court, 7th 
and Mission Streets, San Francisco. Ad- 
ditional hearings are now scheduled in 
the Senate Chamber of the State Capitol, 
Denver, Colorado, commencing at 10 
A. M., Monday, November 16, and con- 
tinuing for a period of two or three days. 


Work is proceding with the prepara- 
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tion of an agenda for each of the hear- 
ings. As that work is completed further 
public announcements will be made, which 
will include lists of witnesses and subject 
matter expected to be covered. Other 
members of the Subcommittee are the 
Honorable Tom Steed (D.Okla.), Honor- 
able Charles H. Brown (D.Mo.), Honor- 
able Arch A. Moore, Jr.(R.W.Va.), and 
Honorable William H. Evering (R. 
Kans.). 


CALIFORNIA ASPARAGUS 
SPINACH STOCKS 


Stocks of canned asparagus held by 
California canners as of October 1, 1959 
totalled 2,438,639 actual cases as against 
2,163,206 cases same date last year, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by the 
Canners League of California. The 1959 
stocks consisted of 1,335,085 cases of 
White canned asparagus and 1,103,554 
eases of All-Green asparagus. 

Stocks of canned spinach held by 
California canners as of October 1, 1959 
totalled 2,018,441 actual cases. 1958 fig- 
ures were not compiled. 
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FGD DENIES PROPOSAL TO 
ADD CITRIC ACID IN 
CANNED TOMATOES 


The Food and Drug Administration 
(Federal Register Oct. 20) ruled that 
the Standard of Identity for Canned 
Tomatoes be not amended to permit the 
addition of citric acid. The proposal had 
been instituted on July 8, 1959 by the 
Canners League of California—‘“in a 
quantity reasonably necessary to com- 
pensate for any deficiency of natural acid 
in the tomatoes, so as to facilite effective 
processing by heat, but in no case in 
such an amount that the pH of the fin- 
ished canned tomatoes is thereby lowered 
below 4.0.” 

The proposal met opposition of a num- 
ber of tomatoe canners and groups in 
the East and Midwest. 


The usual language was used in deny- 
ing the petition—“‘Upon consideration of 
the comments presented, and other rele- 
vent information, it is concluded that it 
would not promote honesty and fair deal- 
ing in the interest of consumers to amend 
the Standard of Identity for Canned To- 
matoes as proposed. Thererfore .. . it 
is ordered, that the Identity Standard 
for Canned Tomatoes be not amended.” 


CAUSES OF LOW 
FARM INCOMES 


The income problem of farm families 
in low-income rural areas in the United 
States is primarily one of under-employ- 
ment and under-utilization of farm re- 
sources, and cannot be solved for these 
areas through farm-price stabilization 
programs, a USDA economist reports. 
Buis T. Inman of USDA’s Agricultural 
Research Service calls this one of the 
significant findings of a series of coop- 
erative ARS-State experiment station 
farm economic studies being carried out 
as part of the Rural Development Pro- 
gram to determine how to raise the eco- 
nomic level of rural areas with low 
incomes. Industrial development is one 
solution, according to Dr. Inman, al- 
though industries are admittedly not 
feasible in all counties or localities where 
low farm income is the problem. Another 
fact uncovered is that the low-income 
problem appiies to both farm and non- 
farm families, and solutions to the prob- 
lem for the two groups cannot be found 
separately. 


Food Merchandisers of America organ- 
ized its first two FMA operational divis- 
ions during meetings held last week at 
Knoxville, Tennessee, and Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. Purpose, of course, is to further 
develop FMA marketing power. Before 
the end of the year meetings will be held 
in Jackson, Mississippi, Dallas, Texas, 
Kansas City, Missouri, and Bangor, 
Maine, to set up operational divisions in 
these areas, according to an announce- 
ment by Harold O. Smith, Jr., executive 
vice president of the United States 
Wholesale Grocers Association, of which 
FMA is a division. 


PACKAGING 


Beer Can Nearing 
25th Anniversary 


Observance of the 25th anniversary of 
“one of the greatest packaging discoveries 
in history” has begun in the brewing 
and can-making industries, the Ameri- 
can Can Company reports. 

Object of attention is a familiar metal 
container—the beer can, which first ap- 
peared commercially on Jan. 24, 1935. It 
was featured by Canco, its inventor, at 
the International Brewing Industries 
Exposition in Cleveland (Sept. 22-25). 

Approximately 84 billion beer cans 
have been used by the brewing industry 
since 1935, Canco reports. They have car- 
ried to consumers the equivalent of some 
255 million barrels of beer and ale. This 
year 8.9 billion cans will be made for the 
foaming brew. They will acount for 
better than one out of five of total pro- 
duction of 42 billion cans. 


This record makes the beer can the 
top metal container for an individual 
product, says Canco. 

The successful introduction of the beer 
can a quarter century ago set off a revo- 
lution in the nation’s  beer-drinking 
habits, and in. the industry’s merchandis- 
ing concepts, the company said. This is 
seen in the growth of packaged beer and 
in the rise in home consumption. 


DRAUGHT BEER LED 


After beer was re-legalized in 1933, 
draught beer quickly re-established itself 
as king of the beers. In 1934, it account- 
ed for three-fourths of all beer con- 
sumed. In the following year the beer 
can entered the picture and packaged 
beer began to climb. Off-premise or home 
consumption, once a small segment of the 


market, also began to rise, challenging 
the long dominance of licensed premises. 

By 1958, draught beer was down to 20 
per cent of the whole market; all the 
rest was packaged. And 38.1 per cent 
of this was in the can that was unknown 
to the public in 1934. 


Completing the revolutionary trend 
was the fact that by 1958 more beer was 
consumed at home than any place else, 
with the metal can as the leading con- 
tainer for getting it there, outscoring 
both returnable bottles as well as one- 
way bottles. 


Canco attributed this about-face in 
beer habits to a belief that canned beer 
followed well-established canned foods 
into the home. Bearing out this conten- 
tion is the rise to prominence of food 
stores as beer outlets. While packaged- 
good stores and taverns are still impor- 
tant outlets, food stores now sell half 
of all packaged beer for home use. 


The introduction of the ‘“Keglined” 
beer can followed one of the most difficult 
development projects in container his- 
tory, its inventor said. Several years 
were required from the time an American 
Can Company malt syrup can salesman, 
named C. C. Cadwallader, planted the 
idea in the minds of Canco researchers 
and engineers toward the end of Prohibi- 
tion. 


NEW METHODS NEEDED 


One severe problem was posed by the 
need for greater container strength than 
that required for ordinary food cans. 
Internal pressures occurring during 


C. C. Graber & Co. of Ontario, California, 
packers of Grabers’ special quality olives, 
are marketing their product in this at- 
tractive package. A cut-away panel effect 
displays a natural color replica of the 
actual product. The labels are supplied 
by Muirson Label Co. 


processing of beer burst conventional 
side-seams and buckled the ends. New 
methods of soldering the side-seams and 
a new type of specially treated tin plate 
for ends had to be developed, both repre- 
senting radical departures from conven- 
tional can-making. 


More important was the need for mate- 
rials to line the metal cans for protection 
of the beer from any effect on its delicate 
flavor, aroma and color. This problem 
was solved by introduction of a double- 
coating system. This involved baking 
an undercoat of enamel on the can- 
making plate, then adding a topcoat film 
inside the finished can bodies. 

Special machinery also had to be de- 
veloped to make, fill and seal the beer 
cans. Even a new-type of can-opener was 
needed to pierce the strong ends of beer 
cans and provide suitabel pouring char- 
acteristics. The company developed a 
“Quick and Easy” opener that was the 
forerunner of today’s éan piercers. 


Cap Company. 
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The Frank G. Shattuck Company of New York City has stand- 
ardized on a modern, new glass jar style, in three sizes, to carry 
its Schrafft’s line of 27 preserve, jelly, dessert sauce and syrup 
products. The line is being marketed throughout the New York 
metropolitan area and other eastern cities, and is expected to go 
into national distribution shortly. The 8-ounce, 12-ounce and 
16-ounce glass jars were designed and are manufactured by the 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Division of Continental Can Company. The 
private mold jars all have the Schrafft’s name embossed directly 
in the glass and all three sizes can be stacked interchangeably. 
A newly-designed label is supplied by U.S.P.&L. and red and 
white lithographed caps are by Crown Cork & Seal and White 
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Piciured here is the first item in Lord-Mott Company’s new 
Luxura line of specialty foods—ccoked wild rice. Cans are 
packed twelve to the carton which is designed to be used as a 
display piece. H. W. Buddemeier Advertising Agency designed 
the label and carton which are being produced by the S‘eche:- 
Traung Lithograph Company and the Container Corporation of 
America, respectively. Design is in green, white and gold 
accented with red. Back panel of label carries several recipes 
for using as a main course, vegetable or in stuffings. Company 
plans call for the introduction cf several other items under the 
Luxura brand according to Mrs. Muriel Townend, Director of 


Sales Promotion. 
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NEW TYPE GLASS 
BLOCKS OUT LIGHT 


A revolutionary new type of glass 
which efficiently blocks “undesirable” 
light transmission has been developed by 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company, and is 
now in commercial production, according 
to an announcement of S. F. Davis, Vice 
President and General Sales Manager of 
the company’s Glass Container Division. 


The new emerald green glass which 
Owens-Illinois calls “Ultrasorb” reduces 
more than 80 per cent of violet and ultra 
violet light transmission and at.the same 
time maintains a color well within the 
standards of regular emerald green. In 
fact, it is virtually impossible for a lay- 
man to distinguish between the green of 
the new bottle and normal emerald green. 


While standard emerald green glass 
transmits up to &0 per cent of light in 
the 360 to 400 millimicron range, the 
new glass practically eliminates light 
transmission in this same wave length 
range. 


This “first” in glass technology comes 
out of the research laboratories of the 
Owens-Illinois Technical Center in Toledo 


and represents the culmination of almost 
10 years of research and testing. 


In the development process, Owens- 
Illinois worked with several large parent 
companies in both the beverage and beer 
fields which expressed a keen interest in 
the development of a glass bottle which 
would efficiently absorb violet and ultra 
violet light. 


While the initial use of Ultrasorb glass 
is in the beverage industry, Mr. Davis 
said he expects it will have widespread 
use in both the food and drug industries. 


CAN SHIPMENTS UP 


Can Manufacturers Institute reports 
that metal can shipments during July 
showed a 5.2% increase, compared to 
the same month in 1958. The increase 
in movements during July brought the 
cumulative shipments, during the first 
seven months of 1959, to 2.7 million tons, 
5.3% more than last year. 


Roger F. Hepenstal, CMI president, 
made special note of the 96.2% increase 
in shipments of cans for soft drinks. Dur- 


ing July 7,545 tons of steel was consumed 
for cans for soft drinks, compared to 
3,846 tons in that month of 1958. Ship- 
ments of cans for beer during July 
totaled 104,820 tons a gain of 6.9% over 
a year ago. Other end-use categories 
that showed large shipments increases 
during July, compared to last year, were: 
fruits and vegetables; meat and pet 
foods. 


During the first seven months of the 
year’ practically all end-use categories 
showed increases in shipments of cans. 
Those with the largest gains were: soft 
drinks, beer, fruits and vegetables, fish 
and seafood and coffee. Shipment de- 
creases were noted in cans for evapor- 
ated and condensed milk and lard and 
shortening. 


American Can Company — Fenton J. 
Dowling has been appointed manager of 
the Marketing Division of the Canco 
Sales Department, succeeding Edward K. 
Walsh, who has been appointed assistant 
to Robert C. Stolk, vice president in 
charge of sales for the Canco Division. 


Sunkist Growers are now distributing nationally through 
dairies and frozen novelty firms this new item of frozen natural 
fruit juice bars. There are six bars of frozen juice in each pack 
and flavors include lemon, orange and mixed fruit. Pilfer-proof 
aluminum foil cartons protect and insulate contents and provide 
striking eye-appeal. The brilliant five-color carton design is 
rotogravure printed by Shellmar-Betner Division of Continental 
Can Company on foil supplied by Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical 


Sales, Inc. 
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Green Giant Company of Canada this 
summer completed construction of a new 
head office building at Tecumseh, Ontario. 


The new building is a modernistic one- 
story structure of brick and aluminum 77 
feet wide by 72 feet deep. The building 
is electrically heated and completely air 
conditioned. 


Duffy Mott Company, New York pro- 
cessors of Mott’s apple products, Sun- 
sweet prune juice, and Clapp’s baby food, 
reports record sales and earnings for the 
first fiscal year in which the company’s 
stock was publicly held. Net sales were 
11.9 percent higher than 1958, the pre- 
vious record year, and earnings were 10.5 
percent higher than those for last year. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—Roscoe 
H. Bowers, who joined the Crown organ- 
ization in April of 1958 after 25 years of 
extensive experience in the administra- 
tion of highly diversified industrial en- 
gineering programs, has been named dir- 
ector of engineering for the company, 
and will have complete responsibility of 
all engineering activities. Mr. Bowers, 
who resides in Strafford, Pennsylvania, 
is currently supervising the erection and 
equiping of Crown’s new can plant at 
Winchester, Virginia, and the company’s 
new can, crown, and closure manufactur- 
ing facilty at Atlanta, Georgia. 


Nestle Can Company, Burlington, Wis- 
consin, in operation since 1920, has been 
closed due to changing marketing con- 
ditions in the sale of condensed and 
evaporated milk, which have reduced the 
volume of cans to a point which would 
not permit the economical operation of 
the plant. 


John M. Fox, president of Minute Maid 
Corporation, has been elected a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Travares 
and Gulf Railroad Company, succeeding 
L. W. Roberts, Jr., who resigned. The 
railroad, which began operations in 1884, 
is a subsidiary of the Seaboard Airline 
Railroad. 


Booth Fire — The cannery of the 
F. E. Booth Company, Fremont, Calif., 
was destroyed by fire October 18th, with 
a loss estimated at $2,000,000. The two- 
story building covered most of a block 
on Blaine Ave. 
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W. W. Durney, president of Seafare 
Corporation (Carnation Fish & Seafoods) 
has returned to his office in Los Angeles 
after an European visit to the different 
countries processing and selling Carna- 
tion fish and seafoods, and also estab- 
lishing new sources of production for 
world markets under the Carnation trade 
mark. 


J. M. smucker Company (Orrville, 
Ohio), producers of apple butter, pre- 
serves, jams, and jellies, has applied to 
the Securities Exchange Commission for 
approval of a propcosal to offer publicy 
165,000 shares of its common _ stock. 
Purpose of the offering is for new 
capital for the construction of a new 
$750,000 plant in Salinas, California, to 
serve the market west of the Rocky 
Mountains. 


Cling Peach Advisory Board—John A. 
Malcom, since 1956 regional promotion 
manager of the Cling Peach Advisory 
Board in the Philadelphia territory, has 
been appointed to the position of institu- 
tutional promotion manager with head- 
quarters in San Francisco, where he will 
assist the Board’s seven regional pro- 


motion managers in their servic2s to tha 


grocery trade. Joseph R. Faulkner suc- 
ceeds Mr. Malcolm in Philadelphia. The 
1958 packs of cling peaches and fruit 
cocktail will be backed by a pomotion 
program in excess of $1,500,000 supported 
by some 3,000 growers and 40 canners. 


National Fcod Brokers Asssciaticn has 
admitted the following firms to member- 
ship: A & B Brokerage Company, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee; Calhoun Sales Com- 
pany, Charlotte, North Caro!ina; Extrom 
& Wolf, Chicago, Illinois; Food Enter- 
prises, Inc., Rye, New York; Fort Wayne 
Food Brokerage Company, For: Wayne, 
Indiana; J. E. Hennessey Cempany, Al- 
bany, New York; H. W. Jenni Sales 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa; LaCross 
Company, Inc., Toledo, Ohio; Marshall- 
Curwen Brokerage Ltd., Vancouver, B. 
C., Canada; Merchandising Services, Nor- 
folk, Virginia; Denny Misner & Company, 
Portland, Oregon; The Treasure Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Missouri; White 
Davenport Company, Inc., Mount Vernon, 
New York; and W. A. Wilson Brokerage 
Company, Wilmington, North Carolina. 
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Quartermaster Association Elects — 
Harry K. Werst, vice president in charge 
of operations for the Williamson-Dickie 
Manufacturing Company, Fort Worth, 
Texas, producers of men’s work clothing 
and leisure apparel, was elected president 
of the Quartermaster Association at the 
Annual Convention held at the Stafford- 
Hilton Hotel, New York City, October15. 
He succeds John Shafer, vice president 
and general sales manager of the 
Hawaiian Pineapple Company, San Jose, 
California, who now becomes an active 
member of the National Executive 
Committee. 


Henry M. Seippel, retired vice presi- 
dent and division manager of the Green 
Giant Company at Beaver Dam, Wiscon- 
sin, died in a Madison, Wisconsin, hos- 
pital where he had been confined for the 
past several weeks, on Thursday evening, 
October 15. Mr. Seippel, who was about 
70 years old, had been connected with the 
canning industry all of his life. In 1922 
he became production manager for Cen- 
tral Wisconsin Canneries, general man- 
ager in 1931, and president in 1937. When 
the firm was merged with Minnesota 
Valley Canning Company, now Green 
Giant Company, he became vic2 president 
and Wisconsin division manager, a posi- 
tion he held until his retirement in 1952. 
He is survived by his wife and three 
children. 


Minute Maid Corporation — Edw2rd 
Aborn and Harold F. Reindel have been 
elected to the Board of Directors of 
Minute Maid Corporation. Mr. Aborn was 
president of Tenco, Inc., a major producer 
of soluble coffee until its recent acquisi- 
tion by Minute Maid. He now holds the 
position of president of the Tenco Divi- 
sion. Mr. Reindel is a partner in the 
New York City law firm of Cahill, 
Gordon, Reindel, and Ohl. 


Donald L. Reed, president Skyland 
Food Corporation, has announced that at 
the close of business on Friday, October 
30, 1959, general offices of the firm will 
be moved from the present Denver loca- 
tion into the plant and office located at 
9th ard Dodge Streets, Delta, Colorado. 
New telephone number will be Trinity 
4-4436. Skyland Food packs a quality line 
of canned and frozen peaches, apples, 
apricots and cherries, and canned fruit 
and berry pie fillings. 
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“THROW AWAY” KNIVES 


A new “shape” for knives to mechan- 
ically slice food products has been devel- 
oped by the engineering staff of Urschel 
Laboratories, Inc., Valparaiso, Indiana. 
The idea was inspired from the common 
razor blade used for shaving. 

More than five years ago, the Urschel 
staff began studying a method of pre- 
venting processed foods from containing 
poor slices caused by knives which are 
dull or improperly sharpened. The re- 
sult is a knife designed to cut plain and 
corrugated slices. 

Like the famous “blue blade’, this 
knife is also a throw-away; is the same 
color and thickness, but has a longer 
cutting edge. Blades measure 3/4” x 
4-1/8”—can be inserted and removed 
from their holders in seconds. They are 
packed in lots of 96 and cost as little 
as razor blades. 

The first slicing machine designed to 
use these throw-away blades is the Ur- 
schel Model “CC” Slicer. Originally de- 
signed to slice potatoes (flat and corru- 
gated), the “CC” unit has been equally 
efficient in slicing mushrooms, strawber- 
ries and other foods. Further information 
on the Model “CC” Slicer is available 
from Urschel Laboratories, Inc. 
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Horix Manufacturing Company, Pitts- 
burgh manufacturers of fillers and con- 
veyors, has acquired Canning Machinery 
Company, Portland, Oregon producers of 
container handling equipment. 


Shown here (top to bottom), knife 
holders, razor-thin knife, and container in 
which knives are packaged by Urschel. 
They are available in two types; one for 
flat slices, and shown at bottom, holder 
and knife used for corrugated slices. 


OSCAR MAYER COMPLETES 
HUMANE SLAUGHTER 
PROGRAM 
A new $750,000 hog immobilizing in- 
stallation, which uses carbon dioxide gas 
to put hogs to sleep before they are 
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All firms: 


packed. 


Member firms of Association: 


Write to 


TRI-STATE FOOD PROCESSORS 


(Canners & Freezers in 
Del., Md., N. J. and the 
Eastern Shore of Va.) 


Names, Addresses, Plants and Commodities 


Products in Styles and container sizes; Key 
personnel; Brand Names, Phone Numbers. 


Tri-State Packers’ Association, Inc. 


Easton, Maryland 
Latest Directory—Price $2.00 
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slaughtered, has been officially inaugur- 
ated by Oscar Mayer & Co., at its Madi- 
son, Wis. plant. 

The new unit, with a capacity of nearly 
1,000 hogs per hour, is similar to the 
anesthetizing chamber installed 18 
months ago at the company’s other 
slaughtering plant in Davenport, Iowa. 
The two facilities are capable of process- 
ing all of the 2% million hogs purchased 
by Oscar Mayer each year. 

With the Madison immobilizer, Oscar 
Mayer completed an improvement pro- 
gram which brings all of its slaughter- 
ing operations entirely in accord with 
the most recently approved humane 
slaughter methods. Twelve years ago the 
company pioneered in the introduction of 
the captive bolt pistol for stunning cattle, 
and has been using similar stunning de- 
vices in the slaughter of calves and 
sheep. 

In the immobilization process, hogs are 
walked up a series of ramps to the 
chamber floor where they are channelled 
singly onto a moving belt which carries 
them into a carbon dioxide-filled tunnel. 
In a few seconds they are painlessly put 
to sleep and borne by conveyor to the 
area where they are quickly and quietly 
dispatched. 

The technique in addition to handling 
hogs humanely, will increase the overall 
efficiency of the plant’s operations, re- 
duce bruising of livestock and greatly 
improve working conditions by eliminat- 
ing strenuous and hazardous manual 
labor in the handling of livestock. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Interest Chiefly In Holiday Items—Pump- 

kin, Cranberries In Demand — Tomatoes 

Hold Steady—Standards Get The Play— 

Fruits Fairly Steady—Hand-To-Mouth Citrus 

—Final Alaska Salmon Pack Way Off— 
Sardine Offerings Limited. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., October 23, 1959 


THE SITUATION—With distributors 
adhering closely to a curtailed inventory 
policy, replacement buying in staple 
canned foods has remained on the light 
side. The market, however, has been 
featured by a pick-up in demand for 
holiday canned foods, and this is pro- 
viding a fair measure of surface activity. 
Canner price schedules, it is indicated, 
will come in for a thorough testing, with 
some buyers of the opinion that when the 
end of the year nears some bargain lots 
may be thrown on the market by pack- 
ers anxious to bolster their Dec. 31, 
financial statements. 


THE OUTLOOK—Buyers are checking 
up closely on visible supplies of volume 
canned foods, with expectations that the 
beginning of 1960 may witness a moder- 
ate inventory build-up, running largely 
to staples which may not be in _ too 
liberal supply during the later months 
of the current canned foods marketing 
year. Unless the tight money situation 
should ease appreciably, however, can- 
ners will be left to carry the burden of 
warehousing their canned foods until 
they are urgently needed in the market- 
ing pipeline. 


TOMATOES — Notwithstanding some 
reports indicating that Florida canners 
may be turning out a large tomato pack, 
starting around the end of the year, 
canners in the Tri-States are showing 
firmer price views on tomatoes. Stand- 
ard 1s are being offered cut at 95 cents, 
with 302s ranging all the way from $1.15 
to $1.20, 2%s at $1.95-$2.00. Standard 
10s are firm at $7.00 or better, f.o.b. 
canneries. Market in the midwest and 
California remains steady. 


CORN—Much of the buying interest 
continues to center in standard 303s 


around $1.05 f.o.b. canneries, with little 
inquiry for fancy at $1.30, f.o.b. Tri- 
States. New York State canners continue 
to offer extra standard crushed at $1.20 
and whole kernel at $1.30, with fancy at 
$1.25 and $1.35, respectively. 


SPINACH—A little replacement buy- 
ing is being done in spinach, with the 
market in the east holding at $1.35 for 
fancy 303s and $1.95 for 2%s, with 10s 
at $6.50. 


PEAS — Here again, standards are 
holding the spotlight, and-moving in fair 
volume. Standard 308s early Junes are 
offered at $1.05, with pod run sweets at 
the same level. Extra standards are 
generally held at $1.15 at canneries. 


PUMPKIN—Demand for pumpkin is 
showing seasonal expansion, and the 
market holds steady at $1.05 and up on 
fancy 3038s, $1.50 on 2%s, and $5.75 for 
10s at eastern canneries. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE — A good de- 
mand is still reported for cranberry 
sauce, and new pack is begining to move 
out of New Jersey canneries. The mar- 
ket for fancy strained is quoted at $1.60 
on 300s and $10.25 on 10s, with fancy 
whole at $1.70 and $10.75, respectively, 
f.o.b. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — With re- 
ports indicating that the dock workers at 
East Coast and Gulf ports may again go 
on strike when the current injunction 
expires in December, distributors are 
looking ahead on their West Coast 
canned fruit needs. While some distri- 
butors will rely upon canner warehoused 
holdings in the East, private label oper- 
ators are inclined to move moderate 
quantities of fruits eastward in advance 
of the new strike deadline. Pricewise, 
the fruit situation in California and the 
Northwest is reported fairly steady. 


CANNERS AND BROKERS—You 
can greatly assist us in keeping our 
“Canned Food Prices” page correct 
if you will put us on your mailing 
list to receive your price quotations 
as issued. THE CANNING TRADE, 
20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, 
Maryland. 
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APPLE SAUCE—A little improvement 
in demand for apple sauce is reported. 
Fancy 303s are generally held at $1.30, 
with this price shaded a little in some 
transactions, while 10s are quoted at 
$7.00 f.o.b. cannery. 


CITRUS—With canner carryover hold- 
ings larger than a year ago, and a good 
pack in prospect for the new season, 
buyers are still operating in hand-to- 
mouth fashion on single strength canned 
juices. 

SALMON — Final figures on this 
season’s operations in Alaska show an 
out turn of only 1,770,795 cases, against 
an average pack of 2,652,892 cases dur- 
ing the past seven years. The situation, 
insofar as supplies are concerned, is 
further aggravated by an unfavorable 
run of chums on Purget Sound this fall, 
with returns on the Columbia River for 
fall operations also unfavorable. Alaska 
reds are currently quoted at $36 per case 
for talls, with halves at $23. Pudget 
Sound sockeyes offer at $24 per case for 
halves and $14 for quarters, with ocean- 
caught cohoes available at $32 on 1s, $19 
for halves, and $11.25 for quarters. 
Medium reds command $31 on talls and 
$18.50 on halves, with pinks at $24 and 
$13.50, respectively, and chums at $22 
and $12, respectively. 


TUNA — Inquiry for tuna remains 
limited, with most distributors apparently 
determined to chew up present inven- 
tories before making substantial replace- 
ments, Northwest canners quote white 
albacore halves at $14.50, with chunk 
style at $10 and grated at $7. On yellow- 
fin, light chunk halves list at $9 and 
grated halves at $6.75, all f.o.b. 


SARDINES — With only moderate 
supplies on hand, Maine canners are not 
endeavoring to force sardine sales, and 
the market remains steady. California 
canners are also showing firm pirice 
views on sardines, with offerings gen- 
erally on the short side. 


NORTHWEST PLUM PACK 

Preliminary figures compiled by the 
Northwest Canners & Freezers Associa- 
tion, show the 1959 canned purple plum 
pack to total 1,784,442 actual cases. On 
the basis of 24/2%’s the pack amounted 
to 1,588,979 cases, which compares with 
a pack of 936,225 cases in 1958. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Volume Up Sharply — Corn Unchanged — 
Kraut Strong—Tomatoes Showing Strength 
—Products Advance—Covering on Pumpkin 
Beans Improve—Await Citrus Openings— 
Cocktail Leads West Coast Fruits. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIll., October 22, 1959 


THE SITUATION—The trading tempo 
during the last few weeks has taken a 
turn for the better and current volume 
is up sharply from routine levels so 
evident recently. First of all, the holiday 
items such as pumpkin, cranberry sauce 
and sweet potatoes have given the sit- 
uation an added push and they do add 
considerably to the overall volume. Then 
the trade have been faced with a number 
of items where prices are moving higher 
and conditions of this kind always perk 
up the buyer’s interest. Colder weather 
and a very strong market on kraut has 
stimulated much heavier buying recently. 
Higher prices to come have already been 
announced by the industry and distri- 
butors here never let an opportunity to 
back in at the lower level pass unnoticed. 
A strong market on California tomatoes 


and on all tomato products from the 
same area has prodded the average buyer 
into action with sales and shipments much 
greater than usual. The show of strength 
in California has enabled local tomato 
canners to likewise raise current price 
levels somewhat. All of this has created 
a slightly healthier condition and tomato 
processors could stand to get well about 
now. Also the pea market is showing 
signs of improvement as shipments are 
up from a pack which is slightly smaller 
than last year. Some buyers are getting 
the felling that once the freezing weather 
the feeling that once the freezing weath- 
er sets in and the warehouse heat is 
turned on, the present day bargains will 
disappear. They could be so right. In any 
event, these improving conditions and the 
outlook for more of the same, has led to 
increased interest and some forward 
buying. Better days may be in the 
offing. 


CORN—Prices remain unchanged from 
those that have prevailed the past few 
weeks although the position of fancy corn 
seems to get stronger all the time. It 
has been difficult for the industry to 
push prices higher on this grade because 
of the heavy stocks of lower grades. 
Standard cream styled is available at 
$1.05 with extra standard at $1.10 which 


makes it tough to get more than $1.35 
for fancy. Whole kernel is in somewhat 
better shape with a number of canners 
now trying to hold the market on fancy 
grade at $1.40 for 303s and $8.25 for 
tens. 


KRAUT—Sales of kraut are up so 
sharply that local canners with any kind 
of a following are actually unable to 
keep up with shipments ordered. The 
trade have been anticipating higher 
prices plus the fact disease is going to 
produce a smaller pack at higher prices. 
One major canner estimates he will pack 
60% of last year with a raw stock cost 
increase of about 50%. Prices are on the 
basis of $1.12% for 303s, $1.55 for 2%4s 
and $5.25 for tens but they will soon be 
5c higher on both shelf sizes and 15c¢ 
higher on tens. Where they will go from 
there is anyone’s guess at the moment. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—This entire 
or two anxious canners willing to accept 
business on standard 303 tomatoes at 
$1.20 but most sellers, encouraged by 
the West Coast situation, are now hold- 
ing at $1.25. Extra standards are no 
lower than $1.30 with quotations running 
up to $1.45 and if the latter price seems 
high now it won’t be later on. Better 
grades are even stronger as supplies are 


CORN 
EQUIPMENT 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CORN METERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER) MD 
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getting tight in both shelf sizes and tens. 
Fancy whole tomatoes in the latter size 
are going at $9.50 while really good 
extra standards are bringing $8.25, and 
not too much is offered. 


TOMATOE PRODUCTS—This entire 
market is on the upswing with the ex- 
ception of certain lots of tomato juice 
of questionable quality here in the Mid- 
west. Fancy catsup is now held at $1.70 
for 14 oz. with tens at $10.50 and sales 
have been heavy at slightly lower levels 
as the trade have been doing some anti- 
cipating. Fancy tomato juice is offered 
at $2.35 to $2.45 although there are still 
some of the above mentioned lots at con- 
siderably less money. California canners 
have pushed the price of 26% paste in 
tens to $10.75 up from the low point of 
$8.25 with fancy catsup now held at 
$9.25 and 1.06 puree at $6.75. 


PUMPKIN — This market is firm as 
the trade are now covering on their 
annual requirements for the holiday sea- 
son. However, the sale of canned pump- 
kin in this market is only a fraction of 
what it used to be due to frozen pies and 
pie mixes. In any event, fancy grade is 
usually quoted at $1.05 for 303s, $1.50 
to $1.57% for 2%s and $5.50 for tens. 


BEANS — The trade here are well 
stocked on beans as the bargain prices 
which prevailed a short time ago stimu- 
lated a good deal of forward buying. 
The same fancy three sieve cut green 
beans which sold here in 303s at $1.25 
are now up to $1.35 while fancy fours 
are up to $1.30. Extra standards are 
held at $1.15 to $1.20 and standard cuts 
have reached the point where distri- 
butors are finding it tough to retail them 
at 10c and make a profit. It’s an improved 
market. 


APPLESAUCE—Shipments are pick- 
ing up now that canners are under way 
on the 1959 pack. The pack is expected 
to be down in New York but this loss 
could be offset by increases in other areas. 
In any event, first quotations reaching 
here list fancy grade on the basis of 80c 
for eight ounce, $1.27% for 3038s and 
$6.85 for tens. 


CITRUS—Sales of citrus are about 
as dead as anything could be at the 
moment simply because the industry has 
little or nothing to offer and because the 
trade are waiting for opening prices on 
the new pack. Flordia canners are now 
under way on grapefruit juice but only 
in a limited manner and will not get 
started on orange juice until next month. 
It’s the latter item in which the trade are 
interested as prices will be much lower 
than last spot sales. Once prices are 
named and goods are available the move- 
ment will be hot and heavy. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Cocktail 
has taken the play away from all other 
items at present as distributors here 
ordered heavily in front of higher prices 
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effective October 22nd. Their stocks of 
Cling peaches are already on the heavy 
side which will keep them on the side- 
lines for a while at least. Interest in 
pears is only routine at present although 
distributors are now finding it somewhat 
difficult to buy the quality and the pop- 
ular counts from the Northwest where 
the pack was down from last year. This 
situation could get serious, particularly 
in view of the fact that prices are 
considerably lower than last year with 
greater movement anticipated. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Still Packing Tomatoes As Other Items 

Close—Light Fig Pack—dAction In Apricots 

Peaches Unchanged—Pears Pick Up—Salmon 
Fack Smallest In Recent Years. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 22, 1959 


THE SITUATION — Canning opera- 
tions for the year have slowed down 
quite noticeably, with tomatoes about the 
only item in the vegetable line still re- 
ceiving attention and pears represent- 
ing the fruit division. Olives will be 
available before the end of the year, 
but on a comparatively limited scale. 
Some canning of fish will be done, but 
this, too, is limited in scope. Stocks on 
most lines are on the heavy side but 
these are not causing concern. 


TOMATOES—Warm weather contin- 
ues throughout the State and the tomato 
crop promises to be a larger one than 
seemed likely earlier in the season. The 
latest report of the California Crop Re- 
porting Service indicate that on October 
10th deliveries to canners had come close 
to 1,900,000 tons. This has led some can- 
ners to suggest that this season’s tonnage 
may easily pass the two million ton mark. 
The rain in September halted harvesting 
of the crop for a time but unusually 
warm weather since then has hastened 
ripening and probably increased the ton- 
nage. Prices of the canned item vary 
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somewhat with firm or district but sales 
of fancy center around $2.60 for No. 
2%s and $9.50 for No. 10s. Tomato juice 
moves at $2.25 for the 46-oz size. 


ASPARAGUS—Canners of asparagus 
suggest that packs may fall off in the 
immediate future as the acreage devoted 
to this item is steadily growing smaller. 
Much of the tonnage grown is in the 
delta area near Stockton and some of 
this land is now being converted to other 
uses. A few years ago each spear size 
sold at a different price but now mam- 
moth spears and other sizes down to 
medium and small spears sell at about 
the same price. At present, green tipped 
and white asparagus in the No. 300 size 
sells quite generally at $3.10 for mam- 
oth, large and small, with only colossal 
commanding a small premium. 


FIGS—The canning of figs has come 
to an end for 1959 with the output re- 
ported to be a very light one. Canning of 
this fruit is carried on by but a few oper- 
ators and some of these made no effort 
to make a pack this season. Most of the 
crop made its way into the fresh fruit 
market and most of the canning was 
done by firms which had contracted for 
fruit well in advance. Usually, canners 
purchase their requirements when ship- 
pers cannot make use of all the fruit 
available. 


APRICOTS—Apricots are a king-pin 
item in canned fruits this season, with 
canners receiving requests for price lists 
from many distributors with whom they 
had never done business in the past. 
Holders of this fruit have no difficulty 
in making sales on the basis of $4.00 for 
No. 2% fancy halves or whole peeled, 
$3.25 for choice and $3.00 for standard 
halves. Some featured brands move at 
slight advances over these prices. Some 
canners have not only sold their entire 
packs but have made full deliveries. Can- 
ners also dry this fruit and some offer 
the dried item at 90 cents a pound for 
the Jumbo size in the Blenheim variety. 


PEACHES—Cling peaches are enjoy- 
ing a rather steady movement in the Far 
Western area but buyers in the Eastern 
markets are still working on the stocks 
purchased early in the season. Recent 
sales in California have been reported 
at $2.75 for fancy No. 2% halves or 
sliced, $2.50 for choice and $2.35 for 
standards. Some featured brands are 
priced slightly higher. 


PEARS—While fresh Bartlett pears 
are still in the market these are com- 
mencing to command higher prices and 
increased attention is being given the 
canned item. Canned Bartletts move 
quite generally at $3.50 for fancy No. 
2%s, $3.15 for choice and $2.70-$2.75 for 
standard. An improved movement for 
No. 10’s has been noted of late by some 
canners with sales reported at $12.50 for 
fancy, and $10.50 for standard. 
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SALMON—The salmon canning season 
in Alaska came to an end October 11 
and fisheries officials report the pack at 
1,770,795 cases. But 53 canneries par- 
ticipated in the pack, compared with 94 
in 1953. The pack by species was as fol- 
lows: King salmon, 44,548 cases; red, 
582,437; pink, 637,714; chum, 410,758; 
choho, 95,338. The pack was the smallest 
in recent years, that of 1958 being 2,989,- 
290 cases. 


GOVERNMENT WANTS 
General Servises Administration, 7th & 
D Sts., S. W., Washington 25, D. C., has 
asked for bids on the following require- 
ments, to be opened on the dates stated: 
CANNED CARROTS—November 6. 


Veterans Administration Supply Depot, 
P. O. Box 27, Hines IIll., has asked for 
bids on the following requirements, to be 
opened on the dates stated: 

MARASCHINO CHERRIES—Novem- 
ber 4. 


CANNED EVAPORATED MILK — 
November 10. 


FROZEN CONCENTRATED ORANGE 
JUICE—October 29. 


FROZEN STRAWBERRY PACK 


Exclusive of California, where final 
production figures are not yet available, 
the 1959 pack of frozen strawberries 
amounted to 151,683,183 pounds, accord- 
ing to a preliminary survey just com- 
pleted by the National Association of 
Frozen Food Packers. This represents 
more than a 15% increase over the 1958 
pack of 131.4 million pounds in states 
other than California. 


However, as the result of an adverse 
season, California production is consid- 
erably behind that of last year. Based 
upon reported deliveries to freezers, pro- 
duction in that state will be in the neigh- 
borhood of 85 million pounds this year. 
This indicates a total pack of 236.7 mil- 
lion pounds—substantial but no record. 
October 1st cold storage holdings of 
210.5 million pounds suggest a quite man- 
ageable market position. 


Regional production patterns again 
shifted noticeably this year. The Midwest 
and West regained their traditional pos- 
itions with production increases of 60% 
and 30% respectively over 1958. These 
advances easily offset the declines noted 
in packs in the Northeast and South. 


No significant changes were observed 
in distribution of 1959 production by con- 
tainer size. The 10 ounce package re- 
mains the dominant retail size followed 
by the one pound. As has become cus- 
tomary, nearly two-thirds of the indus- 
trial pack was in 30 pound tins. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


(Continued from Page 3) 


DECEMBER 3-4, 1959—NEW YORK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
74th Annual Convention, Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1959 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 12-16, 1959 — NATIONAL 
FOOD BROKERS ASSOCIATION, National Food 
Sales Conference, Chicago, IIl. 


JANUARY 4-6, 1960 — NORTHWEST 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, An- 
nual Convention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, 
Wash. 


JANUARY 7-8, 1960—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 37th Annual Fruit & 
Vegetable Sample Cuttings, Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 10-13, 1960—SUPER MARKET 
INSTITUTE, Mid-year Conference, Bal 
Harbour, Fla. 


JANUARY 17-19, 1960 — NATIONAL 
PRESERVERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Conven- 
tion, Deauville Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 


JANUARY 17-20, 1960—CANNING MA- 
CHINERY & SUPPLIES ASSOCIATION, Annual 
Meeting and Exhibit, Hotel Americana, 
Miami Beach, Fla. 


JANUARY 18-20, 1960 — NATIONAL 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, 53rd Annual Con- 
vention, Hotel Americana, Miami Beach, 
Fla. 


JANUARY 25-27, 1960 — ASSOCIATION 
OF INSTITUTIONAL DISTRIBUTORS, Annual 


Convention, Riviera Hotel, Las Vegas, 
Nev. 


JANUARY 25-30, 1960—NEW JERSEY 
FARMERS WEEK and Farm Show, Trenton, 
N. J. 


FEBRUARY 9-11, 1960 — wiIscoNnsIN 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Raw Products 
Conference, Wisconsin Center Bldg., 
Madison, Wis. 


FEBRUARY 22-24, 1960 — Canaaian 
Food Processors Association, Annual 
Convention, Seigniory Club, Montebello, 
Quebec, Canada. 


MARCH 3-4, 1960 — PENNSYLVANIA 
CANNERS ASSOCIATION, Canners Work- 
shop, Allenberry Lodge, Boiling Springs, 
Pa. 


MARCH 6-10, 1960 — NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF FROZEN FOOD PACKERS, 19th 
Annual Convention & Exposition, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


MARCH 14-15, 1960 — TRI-STATE 
PACKERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meeting, 
DuPont Hotel, Wilmington, Del. 


MARCH 20-22, 1960—cANNERS LEAGUE 
OF CALIFORNIA, 56th Annual Meeting, 
Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 


MARCH 22-23, 1960—wWISCONSIN CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Spring Meetings, Wis- 
consin Center Bldg. and Loraine Hotel, 
Madison, Wis. 


MARCH 24-26, 1960 — INSTITUTIONAL 
FOOD DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, Annual 
Convention and Exhibit, Memorial Audi- 
torium, Dallas, Tex. : 


MARCH 27-30, 1960—Uu. Ss. WHOLESALE 
GROCERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention 
and Food Distribution Exposition, Mem- 
orial Auditorium, Dallas, Tex. 


Just Mail a Card 


20S. GAY STREET, 


IT’S So Easy To Place 
A Classified Ad. 


With Your Message on it 
or Phone PLaza 2-2698 


THE CANNING TRADE 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Make lta 


ONE- 
MAN 
‘JOB 


Automatically unload and unscramble all size cans, 202-404 inclusive, with 
this one-man-operated combination. Gentle handling of bright cans is its 
virtue. For complete information write or phone 190. 

Ask about the NEW—Shuttleworth CASE-PACKER, too. 


Designed by Canners for Canners. 


SHUTTLEWORTH MACHINERY CORP., Warren, Indiana 


THE CANNING TRADE 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. cannery 


unless otherwise specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Mammoth 40 
Large ; 80 
.8.20-3.25 
Gr. Tip & Wh. Colossal...........000 3.00 
arge 9.9 
Med.-Small 2.90 
Tri-St. Fey., All Gr., No. 300 
Colossal 3.50 
Mammoth 3.45 
Large 3.40 
Mid-W., Fey., All Gr., Cuts & Tips 
0. 8 oz. — 
No. 1 Pic. — 
No. 300 2.15 
BEANS, StrINGLEsSs, GREEN 
EAST 
Pe; © OB. 1.05 
No. 303 1.45-1.60 
No. 10 8.50-9.00 
Fey., Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std.. Cat Gre, OR. 97% 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 6.75-7.25 
6.25 
Psy Wh Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 
1.60-1.75 
No. 10 
Wax, Fey., Wh., 3 sv., No. 303..—— 
No. 10 — 
No. 10 8.25-8.50 
Ex. ‘Std. Cut, No. 303........ 1.30-1.35 
10 7.00-7.50 
Std. “Cut, 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mip-WEstT 
Gr., Wh., Fey., No. 303........ 1.70-2.75 
BD. .-10.00-12.00 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std., No. 303... «-1.15-1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
Cath, No. 1.10 
No. 10 6.25-6.50 
Wax, Fey., Cut, 3 sv., 
No. 303 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
MO. BOS 1.30-1.35 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Ex. Std. 1.20-1.35 
No. 6.75-7.25 
SouTH 
Fey., Wh. Gr., No. 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
~~ Cut, Gr., No. 308........ 1.30-1.40 
10 7.50-8.00 
No. 7.00 
Std., No 1.00-1.12%4 
No. 10 6.00-6.50 
BLUE LAKES 
Fey., Vert. 3 sv., No. 4 
4 sv., 303 
Fey., Cut, 3 sv. No. 303............ 1. Tits 
No. 10 
No. 10 9.15 
No. 10 8.25 
Std., No. 303 1.35 
No. 10 7.25 
BEANS, LIMA 
East 
Fey., Gr., No. 308 ....2. 
Small, BOB 500-210 
No. 1 12.25 
Medium, BOR a. 
10 1.00 
Ex. “Std., G. & W., No. 308.......... = 40 
Mip-WEsT 
Gr, No. 2.50 
14.00 
No. 10 12.25 
Medium, No. 808 
No. 10 11.00 
Ex. Std. Gr. & W., No. 308........ 1.45 
No. 9.50 
BEETS 
East, oy Diced, 
No. 303 1.00 
Fey., Sliced, No. 303 1.10 


Midwest, Fey., S1., 8 
No. 808 1.05 


No. 10 5.00 
Diced, No. 808 1,00 
No. 10 4.76 


CARROTS 
Fey., Diced, No. 308 ..... 00 


10 
Mid-West Fancy, Diced, 


No. 1.00 
No. i. 5.00 
Sliced, No. 303 1.20 
No. 10 7.00 
CORN 
East 
W.K. & C.S. Golden 
Fey., No. 308 ....... 351.65 


No. 10 8.50-8.75 
1.20-1.50 
. 10 8.00-8.50 
1.10-1.85 
10 7.50-7.75 
No. 10 9 
Ex. a No. 303 
MIDWES 
S.. Gold., Fey., 
1.35-1.40 
1.35-1.40 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
1.10-1.20 
7.50 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
Co. Gent. W.K. & C.S. 
Fey., No. 308........ 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
1.45 
8.25 
Std., No. 303 
No. 10 — 
PEAS 


Fast ALASKAS 


2 sv. 
2 
2 
3 sv. 
Ex. Std., 2 sv.. No. 303 ....1. 401. $0 
No. 10 8.00 
4 sv., 
Std., 3 sv., No. 303 
3 sv., No. 10 
4 sv., No. 303 
No. 10 5 
Pod Run, No. 1 10 
East SWEETS 
Run, No. 303........ 1.35-1.40 
Ex. Sta, 1.15-1.25 
No. 7.00-7.25 
Std., Ne. 3038 1.10 
No. 10 6.25 
Minwest ALASKAS 
2.55-2.60 
1 sv., No. 10 18.25-13.75 
2 sv., No. 10 11.50-12.00 
1.30-1.45 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Ex. Std.. 3 sv., 8 oz -85-.90 
3 sv., No. 303 -1.37 % 
3 sv., No. 10. 7.50-7.75 
1 sv., No. 303 
4 sv., No. 10.. 50-7. 25 
Std., 3 sv.. 8 oz. TT 
3 sv., No. 303 
sv., No. 10 0027.25 
4 sv., No. 303 .05-1.10 
6.25-6.50 
Mip-West SWEETS 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 1.35-1.50 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fev... Mes BOB 1.25-1.35 
No. 
No. 7.5) 
Ex. Std. 3 sv., No. 
. 10 


12% 


No. 10 vn 6.50-6.65 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2% ....1.55-1.57% 
No. 10 5.50 
East, Fev., No. B00) 
No. 10 5.75 
SATTERKRAUT 
MNO No. 808 
0. 
No. 10 
No. 10 5.25 
SP™TN4CH 


Tri-State, Fey., No. 808 40 
No. 2% 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


6.50-6.75 
No. 
No. 10 
Calif., Fey., No. 303......... 1.15-1.30 
No. 2% 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 4.80-5.00 
SWEET POTATOES 
No. 3, 5-2. 20 
No. .40-2.50 
No. 10 9.50-10.50 
TOMATOES 
Tri-STATES 
Ex, Std., No. 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 
-95-1.00 
No. 303 1.20 
No. 2.00-2.05 
No. 7.00-7.25 
sta., No. 303 1.2 
1.95-2.00 
No. 10 6.75 
No. 303 2.10 
No. 2% 3.25 
No. 10 9.50 
1.12% 
1.30-1.50 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
8.25-8.75 
Std., No. 1 1.00 
No 303 1.25 
No. = 2.15 
No. 7.25 
Calif. Fer BNO. SOB 1.70 
2.60 
Ne: 9.50 
1.85-1.90 
No. -10 6.75 
Ozarks, Std., No. 1.27% 
No. 10 7.00 
Texas, Std., No. 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Calif., Fey., 14 oz 1.50 
No. 10 9.25 
Mid-West, Fey., 14 
No. 10 
No. 10.5 
(Per Case) 
Calif., Fey., 96/6 6.80 
No. (per doz.) 26%......... 10.75 
Mid Wes 
No. io (per doz.) 10.85 
No. 10 (per doz.) 30%... 
TOMATO PUREF 
Calif., Fey., 1.06, No. 303 
1.4714-1.52% 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Mid-West, Fey., 1.945. 
No. 1 1.02% 
No. 10 6.25 
Md., Fey., 1.045, No. 1....... 
No. 10 7.00 
FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 


Fcy., No. 
Choice, 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 — 
APPLES (Fast) 
SL, No. 10 8.00-8.25 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 246 4.00 
No. 10 13.50 
Choice, | 2% 3.25 
11.70 
Std., "No 2% 3.00 
No. 10 10.50 
12.00 
Fey., Wh. Peeled, No. 4.00 
13.50 
BILUEBERRIES 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., Water, No. 1.80-1.90 
10.75-11.00 
No. 10 20.75 
Choice, 
No, 10 19.45 
COCKTAIL 
808 2.15 
$.30-3.85 
12.15-12.85 
Choice,” Ne 2.0714-2.12% 
0. 2% $.15-8.25 
No. 10 11,85 


GRAPEFRUIT SECTIONS 


Fla., Fey., No. 308 ...... 1.75 
Fey. Citrus Salad, 
No. 303 2.85 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling Fey., No. 303..........1.85 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 10.00 
Choice, No. 808 
No. 2% 2,50 
No. 10 9.50 
Std., No. 303 1.60 
No. 2.35 
No. 8.90 
Choice,” No: 2.85 
No. 10 10.35 
PEARS 
2.15-2.25 
No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 12.50 
303 2.05 
3.15 
Ne 11.50 
Std., ‘No. 303 1.85 
No. 2% 2.75 
No. 10 10.50 
PINEAPPLE—Per case (Toll 
& Wfge. extra) 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., 24/2 6.95 
24 (2% 8.05 
6/10 7.50 
BALE 
24/2% 7.00 
6/10 5.95 
6.95 
6/10 6.95 
Std., Half dO 
24/21, 6.65 
6/10 6.10 
PLIIMS, PURPLE 
No. 21%4 2.30 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 2% 2.05 
No. 10 7.00 
JUICES 
APPLE 
2.00-2.15 
CITRUS BLENDED 
1.40-1.45 
46 oz. 3.35 
GRAPEFRUIT 
1.121%4-1.17% 
46 oz. 2.55 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 1.80 
46 072. 4.30 
PINEAPPLE—Per Case 
Hawaiian, Fey., 24/2 2.70 
12/46 oz. = 2.80 
TOMATO 
46 2.40-2.55 
No. 
Minsivest, Fey., No. 
2.35-2.45 
46 oz, 2.25 
No. 10 4.40 
FISH 
SALMON—Per Case 48 Cans 
Med, 
Y's .. 
7, Tall, No. 1 .. 
Chum, 22.00 
12.00 


SARDINES—Per Case 
Calif., Ovals, 24/1’s 


Ovals, 48/1’s . 0 
No. 1 T., Nat.... 
Maine, % Oil Keyless... I 
Oil Key Carton 
SHRIMP-Dev. 4% oz. per doz, 
Jumbo 6.00 
Large 5.50 
Medium 4.90-5.00 
Small 4.40-4.50 
Broken 4.00 
TUNA—Per Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14's 14.50 
Fev., Light Meat, 14’s ....10. 25-10. be 
Chunks 
Grated 


1 sv., No. 308 
4 sv.. No. 
Ungraded, No. 
50.7 
x 


